CHAPTER ELEVEN

CONCLUSIONS

s

LOOKING back over fifty years of poetry we have
seen many changes, cross-currents, groups, and
individual experiments of a striking kind. Every
age is an age of transition ; ours is remarkable
for the variety, speed and direction of its trans-
formations. Generally speaking, there have been
in the first half of the twentieth century three
main movements which overlap and persist, but
arose in this order : a continuation of the romantic
naturalism of the nineteenth century in a mild
lyrical form (1900-1914) ; an anti-romantic move-
ment of wit, satire and introspection (1914-1934) ;
a movement of simplicity, dream and vision leading
to a new Romanticism (1934- ). Among the
many factors that have brought these changes
about, perhaps the most important in their diverse
interplay were : a growing recognition of the claims
of contemporary life upon the artist; a perpetual
search for standards of value both in life and art;
and experiment in poetic form and especially in
imagery.

The decline of romantic idealism in the nine-
teenth century and the rise of " realism " shown in
the novels of Zola, Gissing, Bennett and Joyce,
produced a poetry of low intensity, familiar in theme
and imagery, mildly reflective, subdued in its
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